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IY HE object of the Society is to carry the minis- 
trations of the Gospel of Christ to our fellow- 
countrymen in the Colonies and on the 

Continent. 


Full salaries are not paid by the Society, but grants 
are made to supplement local contributions. Through 
such timely help, Missionaries are secured, and parishes 
gradually become self-supporting. 


The Society depends chiefly on offertories in 
churches, and on contributions from Associations, paid 
through the Hon. Secretaries. 


Subscriptions and Donations paid direct to the 
Head Office, and not through the Associations, average 
only about 42,000. These ought to be one of the 
most reliable sources of income, and the COMMITTEE 
ARE MOST ANXIOUS, IN VIEW OF INCREASING RE- 
SPONSIBILITIES, THAT THEY SHOULD BE AT LEAST 
DOUBLED. 





The Empire for Christ. 
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J (( Vitae is the Colonial and Continental Church 
€ in je Society? And why does it exist ? 


To give a sufficient answer to these 
questions, it will be necessary to call to mind the 
position of England, and her relation to the rest of 
the world, especially during the last century. 

From the earliest days of her establishment as a 
power in Europe, England’s sons have wandered all 
over the world, settling down upon lands in all parts, 
setting up her flag upon them, and growing up 
under its shadow, regardless of difficulties or hard- 
ships, making for themselves a home. And they 
have flourished. America, Australia, and New Zea- 
land are in the main peopled by the Anglo-Saxon 
race, and some prophets of the future think they see, 
through the dimness, Africa falling under the same 
dominion. It is estimated that there are about 
1,500,000,000 people upon the earth, and of that 
vast number an authority upon Imperial matters 
has recently said that nearly 500,000,000 of them 
are under the control and guidance of Britain’s flag. 
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But while the Empire advances with great strides, 
and yearly adds to the territory under its control, the 
Church lags far behind, and English men and women, 
the pioneers and ancestors of the coming population, 
live without the means of grace, and gradually become 
estranged from the religion that is their birthright. 

It was to remedy this state of things that pious 
men in the early years of this century formed a Society 
which should provide teachers for the English chil- 
dren, who would otherwise grow up ignorant as the 
savages who surrounded them, and clergy who would 
gather the scattered settlers into a flock, minister to 
their spiritual needs, and care for them until such 
time as their greater prosperity. enabled them to 
support their own church and clergyman. 

From a very small beginning, this Colonial and 
Continental Church Society grew and _ increased, 
widening its sphere of action as it grew. 

Not only were fresh colonies added to its list, but 
ports to which British sailors went in large numbers 
were not forgotten, and towns on the Continent of 
Europe, where colonies of British miners or artisans 
were to be found, became the objects of its care. This 
branch of the work was largely developed when, in 
1874, the British Government, having withdrawn its 
support from the Consular Chaplaincies hitherto 
maintained by it, the Committee of the Society took 
upon itself the responsibility of their maintenance to 
a great extent. 

A brief survey of the Society’s work at the present 
time may be of use ; but it must be borne in mind 
that histories of personal dealing with individuals, 
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such as are often read in accounts of Foreign Mis- 
sions, are impossible in describing work amongst 
English-speaking and English-thinking communities. 

In Canada the Society works in sixteen dioceses. 

In Montreal, Quebec, and Newfoundland the work 
is chiefly educational (some fifty schoolmasters and 
mistresses being supported by the Society), though in 
many cases the office of lay-reader is combined with 
that of schoolmaster, and services are held regularly 
in outlying stations where no clergyman is within 
reach. 

The Bishop of Newfoundland thus described 
the work of a lay agent in his diocese: “ He is quite 
young, and slender in physique, yet on the frozen 
Labrador he completed a journey of over 400 miles in 
forty-one days, calling little congregations together for 
prayer in thirty-four places where such meetings in 
the winter had not been held for years.” This same 
agent himself says: “I wish we could get more men 
to work on the coast, for what can one do over an 
area of one hundred miles with eight hundred souls? 
The nearest teacher to me is in Sandwich Bay, 150 
miles away.” His desire has to some extent been 
gratified for other missionaries have been sent out 
by the C. and C.C.S., and stations are being estab- 
lished along the northern shore of Labrador and in 
Ungava. A little book published by the Society, 
called ‘‘ Unknown Ungava,” gives a graphic account 
of this much-needed work of evangelisation among 
the heathen Esquimaux. 

In Moosone a grant is made for work among 
the employés on a part of the Canadian and Pacific 
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Railway. The clergyman employed in this work 
says: ‘‘ My parish extends for nearly 300 miles along 
the railway. I travel on free ‘pass’ granted by the 
company, and visit the different stations from time 
to time to hold services for bridge gangs and section 
men who have few opportunities of hearing the 
Word. These isolated souls value a service more 
than words can express. I have often travelled in 
one day 274 miles, held three services, and once four, 
and got home at midnight or early next morning.” 
This diocese is now being divided, and the addition 
of the Rainy River district to the new Diocese of 
Keewatin calls loudly for assistance to meet the 
needs of whole townships of settlers coming into 
this newly surveyed territory. 

In New Westminster, over on the Pacific coast, 
the salmon canners at the mouth of the Fraser River 
are the care of the Society. The Bishop speaks of 
the rapid growth of his diocese—towns springing up 
in a few months on the lines of railway, and settlers 
rapidly filling in. This abnormal increase of popu- 
lation makes it impossible to supply sufficient means 
of grace without external aid from Societies and 
others. Last year the tremendous growth of the 
mining industries and the consequent influx of a 
large white population necessitated the setting apart 
of a new diocese (Kootenay), and no effort should be 
spared by Churchmen at home to assist in founding 
the work of the Church amidst the grand mountains 
of the Rockies and Selkirks. 

In Algoma and Rupertsland the Indians receive 
much attention, and in both dioceses homes for their 
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children receive support. The boys not only receive 
a religious education, but are instructed in farming, 
carpentry, shoemaking, tailoring, and other things 
that may be useful in their future life. Speaking of 
the Shingwauk Home, the Bishop of Algoma says : 
“The teaching is well done. The discipline is 
excellent.” 

In Rupertsland, speaking to the Synod in June, 
1g00, the Archbishop said: ‘“I-do not believe that 
there ever was any portion of the Colonial Church 
in which there has been a more healthy rising to 
self-support. It is but the other day that the 
province of Manitoba began. Yet we already have 
twenty-two self-supporting rectories, forty-three Mis- 
sion parishes under clergymen, and sixteen Missions 
under theological students in the summer time. For 
all Church purposes the people voluntarily contributed 
last year no lessa sum than $101,000, But many 
of our huge Missions will be calling for division. 
Several new Missions are greatly needed now in the 
settled part of the country. It is deplorable that so 
many small places, centres of grain distribution, 
including such important towns as Glenboro’ and 
Miami, are without services for our people. Thena 
vast extent of country entirely without services is 
being opened up every year.” 

In the Diocese of Rupertsland there are at the 
present moment some 50,000 Belgians, Icelanders, 
Mennonites, Galicians, Scandinavians, Danes, &c., 
for whom the Church of England is doing absolutely 
nothing. Not only so, but the number of those 
English-speaking settlers who are already members 
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of the Church of England is given as 42,000; yet 
the reports of the clergy show clearly that in spite 
of their enormous Mission districts they are only 
able to reach 28,000 with the ministrations of the 
Church. That is to say, of those who are already 
Churchmen, mostly from English towns and villages, 
one-third are left to Methodism or to drift back to 
a state of practical heathenism. This is hardly 
creditable to the great historic Church in the Mother- 
land whose children they are. 

In the Diocese of Selkirk, two clergymen, assisted 
by the C. & C.C.S., are labouring in Klondyke and 
its neighbourhood. One of them says: “ Scepticism 
is rife among miners, and while most of them are re- 
spectful when talking to the minister, very few even 
pretend to lead Christian lives.” The missionary must 
continue his work patiently and prayerfully, meeting 
rarely, it may be, with encouragement, but striving to 
keep the light burning amid surrounding darkness. 

This diocese, in the extreme North-West of 
Canada, comprising an area of about 200,000 square 
miles, and including the Klondyke gold regions, 
requires several additional clergymen, and _ the 
Society has been requested by the Bishop to supply 
them. The Indians, formerly scattered all over it, 
have dwindled to a comparatively small number, and 
a large portion of the territory is now occupied by 
English-speaking people—gold miners. Besides gold 
there are extensive deposits of copper, which it is 
believed will at once attract great numbers of miners, 
especially as there is coal near at hand, and railways 
in course of construction. At least £500 a year 
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will be required to open up the new Missions that 
are urgently required in that new district. 

Through Canada generally the Society’s work is 
among the struggling colonists in the less settled dis- 
tricts, who in the early years of their new life are able 
to do little, if anything, for the support of their Church. 
Did the Society not find at first a large part of 
the clergyman’s stipend, they must be shut off alto- 
gether from the means of grace, their children grow 
up unbaptized, their sick die without the consolations 
of religion. It is not an uncommon thing for the 
travelling missionary to light upon men and women 
who have not seen a clergyman for ten, fifteen, or 
even thirty years. 

When a district becomes capable of self-support, 
the Society’s grant is removed to a fresh place, where 
the good work begins over again. 

In Central America, the Bishop of Honduras 
has sought and obtained the Society’s help, not only 
for ministering to the settlers in Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica, but also for the establishment of a high school 
at Belize, the whole of the educational establishments 
existing before being in the hands of the Roman 
Catholics. Jamaica, too, is a field in which much 
has been done in the past, and in consequence of the 
distress in the sugar trade, it is evident that con- 
siderable help will be necessary for some time to 
come. A little pamphlet has just been issued by the 
Society, called ‘‘ Jamaica, the Pearl of the Antilles,” 
in which a very interesting account is given of the 
work being carried on among the coloured people in 
that island. 
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In South Africa the Dioceses of Cape Town 
and Grahamstown receive grants for clergy, and for a 
long time past the Society has assisted in school work 
at Cape Town among the lower classes and native 
coloured children. These schools have done good 
work for many years. Now they are becoming self- 
supporting, and will not continue to need help from 
the Society. 

The outbreak of the war has, however, largely 
increased our responsibility towards our great posses- 
sions in South and Central Africa. Two large 
territories have been added to the Queen’s dominions 
by the proclamations of Lord Roberts; and the vast 
territory of the Chartered Company, also, is rapidly 
being settled. 

Friends of the Society strongly urge the necessity 
for sending an increased number of agents to South 
Africa as soon as possible. ‘This, it is most desirable, 
should be done at once. £500 a year, at least, will 
be required for this purpose, until congregations can 
be gathered and become self-supporting. Those who 
know the past and present advanced sacerdotal con- 
dition of the Church in South Africa, strongly urge 
the C. and C.C.S. Committee to lose no time, but, 
believing that events are favourable, at once to throw 
themselves into the work. 

The heart is stronger than the fist for producing 
peace, loyalty, and love, and the heart of the Empire 
is the teaching of Christ. 

Passing from South Africa and India, in the latter 
of which there are Missions to the Eurasians in Madras 
and Cochin, we come to Oceana. In seven dioceses 
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in Australia and three in New Zealand the Society’s 
agents are at work. One of them, in the Diocese.of 
Riverina, has the care of the Warangesda Mission for_ 
Aborigines. These poor folk have the credit of being 
~the lowest in the scale of human intelligence, and to 
have no capacity but for learning evil. Speaking of 
one of them, however, the missionary says: “ Among 
the funerals was that of Paddy Swift. I had known 
him for several years, and was with him on the night 
of his death. A full-blooded aboriginal, he, from the 
day of his conversion about fifteen years ago, devoted 
himself—body, soul, and spirit—to the service of his 
Master. His life, as I knew it, and his death, as I 
saw it, were the life and death of a Christian. In life 
he was absorbed by the desire to serve Christ, and to 
make his own people know Him as he knew Him. 
In death he seemed to lean his head upon Jesus’ 
breast and calmly to fall asleep.” 

The work in the Australian Bush is full of diffi- 
culties and hardships. The immense size of the 
parishes—we read of one seventy-five miles across— 
and the scattered population entail much travelling, 
often to be done in intense heat, and the holding of 
services at many centres with a small congregation only 
at each. The frequent droughts, which destroy the 
cattle and crops and reduce the settlers to poverty 
for the time, make it impossible to obtain the assist- 
ance towards the work of the Church that might be 
looked for, and without the assistance of the Society 
the Church’s work must cease altogether in some 
districts. 

The Bishop of Riverina says: “I can hardly 
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express how grateful I am to the C.C.C.S., for had it 
not come to our assistance, I fear I should have been 
compelled to have withdrawn some of my men from 
the far bush. Here is my greatest difficulty—how to 
provide for poor and scattered districts that cannot 
possibly provide for themselves.” 

Perhaps we could not find a stronger testimony to 
the need of this Society’s work than the following 
extract from the letter of a clergyman who formerly 
worked among the heathen :— 


Perhaps the chief thing that strikes me in undertaking 
work among white people in the place of Indians is the 
exceeding difficulty of it. There is scarcely an individual 
among the 500 white people here whom I can look upon 
as a true Christian, whereas among the Indians and their 
children there were numbers whom I could talk to and 
pray with, and feel that they were truly in earnest in 
serving God. My Indian children, too, knew infinitely 
more about the Bible than do any of the children here. 
My earnest prayer and hope is that the Holy Spirit may 
be poured out in our midst, and that a true work of God 
may ere long take the place of the present spirit of 
indifference. 


On the continent of Europe the Society not only 
provides chaplains in about 160 centres where invalids 
resort in winter and travellers in search of pleasure in 
summer, but has some forty permanent chaplaincies 
in towns where sailors, or miners, or artisans, or mer- 
chants are congregated in numbers greater or smaller. 
Though the summer chaplaincies are self-supporting, 
and are expected to contribute towards the general 
work of the Society, the permanent ones require con- 
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siderable assistance, and can never subsist without 
help from home. 

One of the wants most keenly felt by the chaplains 
is the lack of suitable buildings for public worship in 
many continental resorts. The English congregation 
is frequently obliged to accept the hospitality of some 
other religious body, and hold its services in a foreign 
church with fittings ill-suited to our ritual, and at 
hours unusual and inconvenient, or else it is driven to 
make use of a room in the hotel, kindly lent and 
arranged as carefully as possible, but which probably 
has been a few hours before, and will be a few hours 
later, the scene of mirth and laughter, secular music 
and dancing. 

It is greatly to be wished that those travellers who 
value the simple dignity of our service, and are pained 
at any tendency to disrespect to our God, by insuffi- 
cient care in the conduct of it, would make efforts to 
erect small churches at such Alpine and other resorts 
as need them, and so materially aid the efforts of the 
Society, that God may be glorified while man is 
enjoying the wonderful works of His mighty hand. 

Among the places where this want is especially 
felt are Arolla, Bad Nauheim, Cortina, Chateau d’Oex, 
and Zinal. 

In work so various and so important there must 
surely be something that appeals to the sympathies of 
every child of God. Yet again and again earnest 
pleadings for help from all quarters of the world have 
to be set aside because the Society’s present funds 
will not permit a further extension of work. 

If every reader of this page would make but one 
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effort—even a slight one—to increase the Society’s 
power to succour the scattered and straying sheep of 
Christ’s flock, what thanksgivings might rise to God 
from many a now neglected soul, while the Master’s 
smile would rest on the servant who remembered His 
words, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
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HOW” YOU, CANE HIE 


) By Prayer for God’s Blessing on our work. 

) By a Donation or Annual Subscription. 

) By interesting your Friends and inducing them to subscribe. 
) By taking a Collecting Card or Box. 

) By a Meeting in your Drawing Room. 

) By a Sale of Work. 

) By gifts of Fittings for Colonial Churches. 

“God is not unrighteous, that He will forget your works, and labour 


that proceedeth of love, which love ye have showed for His Name’s sake, 
who have ministered unto the saints, and yet do minister.” 


G. E. L., Sepz. 1900. 


Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 


Colonial and Continental Church Society. 
Offices : 
9 SERJEANTS’ InN, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Secretary : 
Rev. Canon Hurst, D.D. 





Association Secretaries : 


Rev. J. Maurice Ham, M.A., Metropolitan and South- 
Eastern District, 3 Mayfield Road, Wimbledon. 


Rev. D. E. M. Simmonps, North-Western District, 2 Green 
Street, Ardwick, Manchester. 


Rev. W. A. Dark, M.A., North-Eastern District, 111 Mill 
Hill, Derby. 

Rev. W. Hamtyn, B.A., South-Western District, 41 Royal 
Park, Clifton, Bristol. 


Rev. JoHN FisHErR, Ireland, 35 Morehampton Terrace, More- 
hampton Road, Dublin. 





Ladies’ C. & C.C.S. Association : 


Miss WooitmER, Lady Secretary, 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
London. 


Bankers : 
Messrs. BarcLtay & Co., LimiItEp, 54 Lombard Street, E.C. 


Colonial and Continental Church Society. 


The following Pamphlets, giving information as to the 
Society's work, can be obtained on application to the 


Secretary :— 


‘‘A LONELY GRAVE.” 


WANTS.” 
‘‘A BRIEF ACCOUNT.” 
‘*OUR SAILORS.” 
‘*‘OUR HEATHEN.” 
‘A CHARITY SERMON.” 
‘OVER THE SEA.” 
‘*NO CHURCH AT ALL.” 


| ‘*MISSION TO THE RED 
‘*THE EMIGRANT SHIP.” | 


‘OUR WORK AND OUR «THE EMPIRE FOR 


INDIANS.” 


CHRIST.” 


|“ JAMAICA THE PEARL 


OF THE ANTILLES.” 


‘“UNKNOWN' UNGAVA, 
THE HOME OF THE 
HEATHEN ESQUI- 
MAUX.” 


MAP OF AUSTRALIA, showing’ the Dioceses with the 
Mission Stations aided by the C.C.C.S. 


MONTHLY CYCLE OF PRAYER. 








Collecting Cards and ‘‘LOG CHURCH” Collecting Boxes 


can also be obtained on application. 


Papers in connection with the Ladies’ Association can be had 
from Miss WOOLMER, the Ladies’ C.C.C.S. Secretary. 


Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 





